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Can Representative Government 


Do the Job? 


* 


Mr. Jounson: Hesitation in time of calamity is always tragic. No 
one can deny that our international and domestic situation has reached 
a crisis. We are witnessing close to a breakdown of our government and 
a failure on the part of the President and Congress to come to grips with 
the fundamental problems before our people. Can representative gov- 
ernment meet this challenge and do the job which must be done? 

You have been in the Senate for twenty years, La Follette; what is 
your answer? 


SENATOR La Foutette: I believe that representative government 
can do the job, provided that the Congress is reorganized and made 
more efficient. And, for that purpose, I have introduced a bill and have 
pending on the calendar a measure to accomplish that job. 


Mr. Jounson: You wrote a first-rate book on this subject, Finletter; 
what is your view? 


Mr. Fintetrer: Of course, I agree that representative government 
can do the job. There is no question about that, provided that it keeps 
itself up to date with the increasing demands which are being made 
upon it. 

But the point which I want to make is that the demands which are 
now being made are enormous, and the changes which we have to en- 
visage must be drastic. The La Follette proposal, of course, will go a 
long way in meeting this problem, but maybe we have to go further. 


Senator La Fottette: May I say that I agree with you that we cer- 
tainly have tremendous problems to meet today? In my opinion if rep- 
resentative government is not reorganized and made more efficient, it is 


going to break down. 


~ Mr. Finterrer: I would like to say how I think representative gov- 


ernment has to go further. It seems to me that the weakness in our 
system is that it was prepared for the needs of the nineteenth century, 
and, as a result, the power which we now have is very irregular. We have 
bursts of power followed by bursts of inaction. Something, I believe, 
has to be done to cure these periods of inaction when Congress and the 
Executive are at loggerheads. And I am inclined to think that nothing 
short of the power of dissolution can effect that remedy. 
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Mr. Jounson: It looks to me as though there is a mess from the 
standpoint of legislation at the present moment. With the atomic bomb 
around, we have not much time; we have to move fast. 

Yet are Congress and the President meeting the present problems? 
Let us take, for instance, the question of labor. legislation or selective 
service, or the British loan in the House of Representatives. On these 
issues there seems to be a complete shutdown. Why has Congress not | 
acted? 


Senator La Fo.iette: One reason is the fact that it is not now | 
organized to transact its business with speed and efficiency. In my 
opinion, Congress has been working very hard on these problems which 
face it; but, nevertheless, because of the complexity and the nature of 
the problems, it has been necessary for Congress to use its old machin- 
ery. 

Mr. Finvetrer: Before we start figuring out what we are going to 
do about Congress and the Executive, do we not have to figure out what 
the job is that they have to do? 

I submit that the job which is presently before the United States gov- 
ernment is an enormous one both in foreign affairs and in domestic. In 
foreign affairs, we are in the atomic age, and we have to stop war. That 
is an enormous task for a government. 


Mr. Jounson: You are making the point that our government today 
is in a greater crisis than ever before. We had problems at the time of 
the Civil War and after the first World War but nothing comparable to 
the present moment. 


Mr. Finvetrer: The whole nineteenth century was a relatively quiet 
period, except for the periods of war: Now we have an enormous de- 
mand, and we are being challenged by the authoritarian idea. Repre- 
sentative government is under challenge! 


Mr. Jounson: You are asking if there is an alternative to dictator- 
ship, are you not? That is the question. 


Senator La Fourerte: I certainly think that there is an alternative, 
and we must provide it, because, unless we make government more ef- 
ficient and more responsive to the will of the people, inevitably we are 
going to lose out in this struggle with communism and totalitarianism. 


Mr. Finterrer: Specifically, we have to meet the challenge o 
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executive power which is inherent in an authoritarian rule. The execu- 
tive in an authoritarian government can do exactly what he pleases. 
With us, our Executive has to have the same power—or equivalent 
power—but within the framework of our liberties. 


Mr. Jounson: Senator La Follette has suggested that one of the 
problems in the archaic structure of our government at the moment 
is such a thing as too many congressional committees which take up 
too much time of the senators who are on too many committees. What 
is the cure for such a situation as that? 


Senator La Fo.ietre: The Joint Committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Congress made its report on March 4, and now I have a bill 
pending on the calendar of the Senate to bring about a reorganization 
of the committee structure in order to prevent overlapping and conflict- 
ing jurisdiction, to provide these committees with adequate and ef- 
ficient staffs, and to create majority and minority policy committees to 
strengthen party government. 


Mr. Finvetter: You yourself, Senator, have recognized in your pro- 
posals that we have to have a strong executive power. That is really the 
essence of your proposal for the joint legislative-executive council. 


SENATOR La Fo.tette: I am very glad that you mentioned that, be- 
cause I was just coming to it. We are proposing that a joint executive- 
legislative council be created, composed of the President and members 
of his Cabinet and of the majority policy committees of both houses of 
Congress. 


_ Mr. Jounson: This problem which you are trying to solve with your 
proposal is nothing new. In our history, no President really has gotten 
along with Congress over a long range of time. Franklin Roosevelt per- 
haps had his hundred days of his first term, but that was all. 


_ Mr. Fintetrer: The way in which our system works is that the 
normal condition of our government, as planned by the authors of the 

Constitution, is one of balanced inaction in order to preserve individual — 
liberty. What happens is that when there is an emergency—a war or a 
domestic emergency—some powerful, popular leader president emerges 
and raises presidential power to a peak. But then, inevitably—and 
rightly so—Congress reasserts its power and pulls back that executive 
power, and we go into exactly the opposite situation. : 


Mr. Jounson: And we get a stalemate; we get no action. 
Mr. Fintetrer: We go into a period of no power at all. 


P ‘Senator La Fouerre: May I say that I firmly believe that if Con- 
sress is reorganized and if we have this joint legislative-executive 
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council, we can minimize these peaks and valleys in executive power, 
and we can bridge this gap which has been growing since the formation 
of the republic between the legislative and the executive branches of 
the government. * 


Mr. Frntetter: | agree with that, thoroughly. I think that any- 
body who has studied this problem at all recognizes that the legislation 
which you have introduced to reorganize Congress must be supported; _ 
it is absolutely necessary. 

But I want to make the point that, although it will provide for greater __ 
collaboration between the Executive and Congress, will it take care of 
this question of valleys and peaks of power? 


Senator La Foutietre: You have raised a very important point | 
there, and I would be the last to claim that we have the ultimate and 
final solution to this problem. 


Mr. Finuetter: I will go along with that, Senator. Your legislation | 
should be, and I hope will be, very rapidly enacted. But will you not go 
along with the proposition that we must study ways and means of 
getting rid of the shifting power in our government and of these periods | 
of inaction? 


Senator La Fo.vetTe: I agree that we should study this problem 
continuously, because, as we said a few moments ago, democracy and 
representative government must meet the challenge of totalitarian- 
ism in the world. 


Mr. Jounson: Before we turn to what kind of Congress and Presi- 
dent we need, I would like to raise the question of what President Tru- 
man’s relations with Congress are. Many people thought, when he took 
office, that, since he had been in the Senate of the United States, he 
would get along much better with Congress than any President had for 
many, many years. Yet he does not seem to get along so well as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did. 


Senator La Fourertre: May I say that that is a strange anomaly. | 
It is true that a lot of people thought that because President Truman 
had served in the Senate, he was going to get along very well with the 
Congress. But the fact is that there has been little or no consultation | 
with the Congress on legislation. In the field of foreign relations, there | 
has been some; but on domestic legislation, there has been very little 
collaboration and cooperation. : 


————— 


Mr. Finverrer: Yes, there has been very good collaboration in 
foreign affairs. 


——— 


Senator La Fouverte: That is true. I also want to emphasize, in | 
support of what I think can be accomplished by the bill to reorganize | 
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he Congress, what was accomplished by Secretary Hull and the Senate 
ubcommittee on Foreign Relations—of which I was a member—when 
hey were brought in together to consult on the formulation of the 
Jumbarton Oaks proposals. 


Mk. Finterter: But the point which I want to make is that it is a 
art of the necessary effect of the institutions of our government that 
ve do have this alternating power—first of all a period of very strong 
residential power and then a period of inaction. I would like to suggest 
hat the present condition of affairs is not at all personal, or to a limited 
xtent personal, if you will; but it is basically institutional. 


SenaTOR La Fotterte: I agree with you one hundred per cent that 
t is institutional; and that is why I believe that we must take these 
teps which I have proposed to set up the mechanisms whereby this col- 
aboration can take place. 


Mr. Finvetrer: In these periods of weak executive power it is not 
he legislation which Congress fails to approve or actually rejects en- 
irely which is the cause of the difficulty. It is, as it were, the “unseen 
est” who is present at every executive decision—the fear that Con- 
ress during these weak periods will automatically reject what the Presi- 
lent proposes. 


Mr. Jounsow: There is particularly the fear of the Senate in foreign 
ffairs. The President in carrying out foreign affairs always fears that 
enate two-thirds ratification. It is the situation, for instance, which 
Noodrow Wilson faced on the League of Nations.in the Senate and 
vhich resulted in a great tragedy for world peace. 


Senator La Fo.etre: But let me reemphasize the fact that when 
Songress was afforded the opportunity by the Executive to collaborate 
n foreign problems, there was no “unseen guest”; for the competent 
epresentatives of the Congress were present at the time when policy 
yas being formulated. This has been carried out, as we all know, by - 
ecretary Byrnes’s taking Senator Connally and Senator Vandenberg to 
aris as his advisers. They will also go back on the fifteenth of the 
nonth. 


Mr. Finterrer: What you are really saying is that we already have 
dopted, by practice, some of the suggestions which you are proposing. 
Ve have a kind of executive-legislative council of an informal nature on 
oreign affairs. But I still want to point out that even the most cordial 
ollaboration between the Executive and the Legislative does not pre- 
ent this pendulum swing of power. 


Mr. Jounson: What is the function of the President if we are going 
o have an efficient representative government? 
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Mr. Fincetrer: We have to have a representative government, I) 
believe, in which the Executive has steady power. We cannot have these: 
ups and downs all the time. Secondly, Congress must be supreme 75 
that it must be the final authority of government. 


Mr. Jounson: There should be no all-powerful Executive, then, in 


this country. / 
| 


Mr. Finterrer: That is authoritarian rule; that is the very thing | 
which we are trying to avoid. . 


Senator La Fo.iette: Unless we act, we are in danger of having} 
that thrust upon us. 


Mr. Fincetrer: Let me point out one trouble of the present system. 
What is the power of Congress at the moment to curb the Executive? 
It has no power to dismiss him because the Executive is in there for 
four years. So, what does it do when it feels that it has to recapture} 
power after a period of strong executive rule? It is compelled, as ‘a 
matter of its own prestige, to defeat the President’s legislative program, 
not on the merits of bills necessarily, but merely to assert its own power. 
As a result, this ends in deadlocks between the Executive and the 
Legislative. 


Mr. Jounson: Such as happened in the early 1920’s or after the 
Civil War when there was simply an assertion of power. ; 


Mr. FINLETTER: Quite so; for example, Congress impeached Presi- 
dent Johnson. And look at what has happened in this century alone. 
There have been periods in the midterm when there was a very danger- 
ous situation. Congress was split between the two parties; and, then, of 
course, the government of the United States really, in large part, ceased 
to function. 


Mr. Jounson: There is a terrible immediacy about life at the present 
moment, and action is needed to survive. La Follette, you have a pro- 
posal on how to have a more efficient Congress. What do you envisage 
as the role of Congress in our system? 


Senator La Forrerre: Congress under the Constitution has pri- 
mary powers. It has the power of the purse; the right to declare war; to | 
legislate; to impeach; and so forth. Confronted as we are with the com- 
plex economic environment in which we live, the complexities of inter- | 
national affairs, and the atomic age, it is only by streamlining the Con- | 
gress, by making it more efficient, and by setting up the mechanisms for | 
collaboration between Congress and the Executive that we can hope to | 
achieve the discharge of our responsibilities. | 


t 


Mr. Fintetrer: But you will agree that the positive side of gov-_ 
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ernment, which is the origination of legislation under the direction of 
the Executive Branch, is something which cannot be done by Congress 
as a whole. 


Senator La Fotterte: That is true. But, for example, if we had this 
egislative-executive council, and if the Executive worked out his legis- 
ative proposals with that council, it seems to me that we would have 
much better collaboration between the Congress and the Executive than 
would otherwise be possible. 


Mr. Jounson: Is the Executive cooperating closely today with the 
Congress on major pieces of legislation? 


Senator La Fotterte: My impression is that there is not very much 
sollaboration between the executive and the legislative branches of the 
government, particularly among the leaders and party in power. The 
egislative program is formulated by the Executive; and the contacts 
9etween the Executive and his party leaders are largely a matter of 
‘iming and scheduling the program. ; 


_ Mr. Finverrer: I agree, Senator, that your proposal for a joint 
sxecutive-legislative council is going to do away with a great deal of the 
eparation which presently exists between the two branches. But there 
vill still be this swing of strong presidential power down to no presi- 
lential power at all. Something has to be done to see to it that we do 
j0t have these impasses in our government. I see no possible way of 
olving that question other than, when the Executive and Congress get 
hemselves into a complete deadlock, having a dissolution of all three 
ind letting the matter be submitted to the people for decision. Then, 
he people will have spoken, and the policies which they have approved 
an be carried out. 


Mr. Jounson: Under your proposal, Finletter, if the incumbent 
resident dies, you would suggest going to the people for an election in 
der to make sure that the succeeding President would represent the 
vill of an expressed public opinion. 


Mr. Fintetter: That would follow, of course. 


Senator La Fouterte: In practice, however, your proposal might 
jot work out so efficiently as you anticipate, because the Executive is 
ertainly going to time his dissolution of the Congress to his own best 
olitical advantage; likewise the Congress will certainly time its dis- 
zissal of the President to its political advantage. Therefore, there might 
ot be the exercise of that power at the time when, under your theory, 
‘ou feel that it is needed most. 


Mr. Fintetrer: | am inclined to think that if there were such a dis- 
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solution, the people would decide on very broad lines whether they 
wanted the present Administration to carry on or whether they wanted | 
a new deal and a new Administration to come in. 


Mr. Jounson: I would hope that that would be true, but frequently — 
issues are decided on local aspects and not on the great national prob- | 
lem. 


Mr. Finterrer: But that is under the present system in which there | 
are fixed elections. It is, then, obviously to the advantage of the party | 
managers to get as close to the 51 per cent of the vote as they possibly 
can. Thereby, they avoid contentious issues; and the people are de- 
prived of their right to speak on these issues. But if there were this right 
of dissolution, the dissolution would always be on an issue. 


Mr. Jounson: At the present moment, Senator La Follette’s pro- 
posals are pending before the Senate. Will they come up in this session, 
Senator? 


Senator La Fouterrte: They are certainly going to come up in this 
session-if I have anything to say about it. I am going to make a last- | 
ditch fight for action, because I am convinced that unless we reorganize 
the Congress to make it more efficient and to improve these relation- 
ships with the Executive, representative government is going to break | 
down. 
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Mr. Jounson: There are other proposals which the Senator has in 
his program. 


SENATOR La FoLetre: We propose to streamline the committees; to | 
staff them; to increase the available research staff by expanding the 
Legislative Reference Service. We propose that these streamlined com- 
mittees shall have oversight on the Executive exercise of delegated 
power. 


Mr. Fincerrer: One of the points about your proposals which I like 
especially is that you are not organizing Congress to make war on the’ 
Executive. You have carefully avoided that. You are organizing Con- 
gress so that it can collaborate with the Executive. 


SENATOR La Fouttertte: Precisely! That is one of the great achieve-| 
ments which would come from the enactment of these proposals. For ex-| 
ample, let us take the question of overseeing by standing committees of| 
the exercise of delegated power. The result would be, first, that the 
Executive agency would know what the intent of Congress was when it 
extended the power; on the other hand, the standing committee of) 
Congress would become familiar with the problems which the Executive| 
Branch is trying to meet. <| 
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Mr. Fintetrer: I quite agree, and I hope that this legislation that 
‘ou have proposed will be enacted. But do you not think that we have 
o study this question of the pendulum swings of power in order to seek 
o obtain steady power to handle the problems of the atomic age? Can 
ou think of any other way we can do it without a power of dissolution? 


SENATOR La Fottette: While I would not claim too much for the 
roposals which the Joint Committee has made, I do have great hope 
hat they are going to minimize the swing. I agree with you, however, 
hat we should give very careful study to your proposals. 


Mr. Finuetrer: | want to point out one other advantage in having 
he power of dissolution. As I mentioned a moment ago, the only way 
n which Congress can reassume power after a period of strong executive 
ule is by defeating the President. There is a danger in such a situation 
hat the people may become dissatisfied with the negative aspects of 
yhat they may call “congressional obstruction.” You will agree, I think, 
hat in this day of great peril to democracy we must not do anything 
rhich might, in any way, weaken the prestige of Congress before the 
eople. The power of dissolution gives the power to Congress to dismiss 
he Executive, in effect, and to force the reference of the issue to the 
eople. Therefore, Congress would not have to go into all these nagging 
hecks which they now have to go in for. 


Senator La Foutetrte: That is a very good point; but, on the other 
and, what is your answer to the criticism of your proposal which has 
een made by some that giving the President the power to dismiss the 
ongress will subjugate the Congress to the President? 


Mr. FintetTer: My answer is that the President does not have that 
ower. He has the power to dissolve both houses of Congress and 
he Presidency—in other words, to dissolve himself, along with Con- 
ress. Furthermore, Congress itself has like power to do the same thing 
it gets in first. 


Mr. Jounson: Just how would we set up the power of dissolution? 
n other words, it would take a constitutional amendment, would it 
ot? 


‘Mr. Finetrer: Quite so! And that brings me back to the question 
f a double-level approach to the problem. I have been trying to say 
jat I approve very heartily of the Senator’s proposals. 


Mr. Jounson: And his can be put through by simple vote of Con- 
ress. 


Mar. Fintetrer: Right! But, at the same time, we must consider 
lis other thing and see the dangers which lie ahead. 
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Senator La Foret: I agree. Would you want to answer one other: 
criticism of your proposal? Because of the complexities of our economic 
life and their diversification and because we have a country which is aj 
slice of a continent, would your system*work so well here as it does: 
where the parliamentary system or policy has been in effect for so many, 
years? | 


g> 


Mr. Fintetter: First of all, in reference to the size of the country, I 
think that you will agree that in terms of ability to get from one place; 
to another and to communicate from one place to another, this country; 
is a much smaller place than it was in 1787 with the thirteen colonies. 


| 


Senator La Fottette: I certainly agree with that! 


Mr. FIntetTer: Secondly, with relation to divergent economic inter. 
ests, I do not see how they are more sharply differentiated than those o 
any other country. Why are our labor and business interests or any 0 

_ the rest of the conflicting interests any more sharply differentiated thar 
those in other countries? 


Mr. Jounson: You are approaching the problem of the role of pre 
sure groups in our government when you speak of these divergent eco 
nomic interests. I would like to hear the Senator discuss how the role of 

“pressure groups might be altered by his proposal of streamlining 
Congress through a legislative-executive committee. 


Senator La Fo.tette: In the first place, of course, it would tend ta 
bring about greater harmony and agreement on the legislative proposalg} 
of the party in power. Secondly, by streamlining the committees and b 
efficient staffing, by increased research and by registration of all pres 
sure groups, the committees of Congress and the members of Congress 
would be much better able to evaluate these pressures than they arq 


today. 


Mr. Jounson: Do you mean to say that, at the present moment, yo 
people in Congress do not have available the facts on a given economia 
problem—that is, the facts in the way which the Executive Branch o 

< our government has those facts? 


Senator La Fotretre: We are subjected not only to the pressure 
groups in the country, but we are also subjected to a certain amount 
of pressure from the Executive. My point is that Congress cannod 
properly evaluate the material which is presented to it either from the 
Executive Branch or from the pressure groups unless it has its own inde 
pendent and efficient and impartial staff. : 


Mr. Finetrer: I would say that the pressure groups are strong i 
this country because the national parties are weak. There is a certair 
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uantum of group power which is necessary to the functioning of repre- 
sentative government. 


Mr. Jounson: You have raised the very fundamental point of how 
e can have an efficient representative government if our parties are not 
oherent. How can we have an efficient government if the Democratic 
arty, for example, is split into the Southern Democrats and the North- 
rn Democrats? 


Mr. Finterrer: I do not want to harp too much on my proposal 
ut I would like to suggest that if there were the power of dissolution, 
he national parties would be very much stronger, because there would 
e a reason for their being stronger. 


Senator La Fourerte: I agree that in all probability the effect of 
inletter’s proposal would be to strengthen party responsibility. I do 
rant to discuss one more phase of it. Our structure of federal and state 
nd local government is different from what it is elsewhere under the 
arliamentary system. What would be the effect of the party organiza- 
ons within the states and localities upon this proposal of yours? 


Mr. FINveETTER: That is a very pertinent observation; and the only 
nswer which I can give to it is that I think that there is a trend away 
‘om state into federal control. That trend might very well take place in 
arties. Specifically, the national parties might establish an affliation 
ad control over the state parties. 


Mr. Jounson: We have made it clear so far in this discussion that we 
6 not want Congress to declare war on the President; on the other 
and, we do not want an all-powerful Executive in our system; and for 
n efficient government to work we have to develop some kind of joint 
<ecutive-legislative committee. But I am still not satisfied that our 
arty system is coherent enough. La Follette, you have had a great deal 
f experience with that problem, what is your opinion? 


Senator La Foutette: I have certainly had experience in attempt- 
1 to bring about political realignments from the top down and from 
1e bottom up, and I am not too encouraged so far as the immediate 
iture is concerned. I do believe, however, that by strengthening the 
ficiency of Congress—and especially by providing for these minority 
ad majority policy committees in the Congress with adequate staffs— 
arty responsibility within the Congress would tend to be strengthened 
; distinguished from the result which will come from the joint legisla- 
ye-executive council. 


“Mr. Finterrer: There is no doubt about that. The only plea I am 
aking is that we consider whether that is enough and whether we do 
st have at least to think of more drastic reorganization of our pro- 
dure. 
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Senator La Foutette: I hope nothing which I have said here would) 
indicate that I am not in favor of giving the most careful study to the; 
proposals which you have made. 


y 


Mr. Jounson: Under your suggestion, Finletter, the Congress has asi 
much right to fire the President as the President has to call for an elec~ 
tion of the Congress. | 


Mr. FINLETTER: Quite so! A suggestion was made some years ago by 
William Yandell Elliot that the President alone should have the right) 
of dissolution. That seems to me to be a mistake because that real/y 
would give the President too much control over Congress. But my sug+ 
gestion is for a reciprocal right; both parties should have it. 


Senator La Fotitette: What do you say about the difference in the 
situation in this country and in countries which have the parliamentaryj 
system so far as the fact that the prime minister, for example, is be 
holden to the legislative branch of the government for his position ag 
prime minister, whereas the President is beholden for his power to the 
people? 


Mr. Fintetrer: I might question the accuracy of that. It is trug 
that the Prime Minister is theoretically appointed by the King in Eng 
land, but, in practice, he is nominated by his party. By reason of the 
fact that there are general elections in Britain, it has been said, by 
Badgett, for example, that the British Prime Minister is as truly electeq} 


by the people as is the American President. 


Mr. Jounson: Reform of our government is a basic need. All legisla. 
tion now pending depends on making our government more efficient] 
Our government, with the antiquated machinery of the nineteenth cen4 
tury, is now trying to operate in the atomic age. | 

Senator La Follette has proposals for streamlining Congress which 
should be passed at once. He suggests a better committee system and 
a joint council of Congress and the President to coordinate iegislation| 
On another level Finletter suggests that we must also think about 


the question of dissolution of Congress and the President when a stale# 


The Rounp Tass, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcas 
entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own ana 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or th 
National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcriph 


has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing th 
opinions of the Rounp Tas Le speakers. e| 
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What Do You Think? 


Is representative government being tested today? Are Congress and 
the President meeting the present problems which the nation faces 
both in domestic and in foreign affairs? What is the present status of 
pee legislation, the OPA, the British loan, the Acheson Report, 
tc. 


Can our present system, in your opinion, solve the problems of full 
employment, industrial strife, atomic-energy control, international 
collaboration, and the like? Why is there an “immediacy” about 
today’s problems? To what extent is the present system responsible 
for serious failures in solving our problems? 


Should the problem of streamlining and reorganizing our government 
be done gradually, or do you think that fundamental constitutional 
changes are needed to meet the issues facing it today? What is the 
present relation between the President and Congress? 


What kind of Congress and President do we need? Where do you 
think leadership should originate? Do you think that Congress 
should be essentially a policy-making body? Does Congress have the 
stability and coherence of membership to make possible unified pol- 
icy and long-range planning? Do you think that a joint legislative- 
executive committee would solve the problem of the friction between 


_the President and Congress? Evaluate this proposal. 


What does Finletter mean by “peaks and valleys” in executive 
power? Discuss in relation to the effect on our government. Do you 


think that some reform of a limited parliamentary type is needed to 


meet this problem? Do you favor a strong executive? 


Do we have a pressure-group government today? Discuss. Are the 
present political parties weak? Should they be strengthened? How? 


- Would any of the proposals to streamline government have this 


effect? Discuss the role of American political parties as they operate 
today. 


How far do you favor going in reorganizing the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of our government at the present time? Do you sup- 
port Senator La Follette’s program? Would you favor continued 
study and consideration of more fundamental changes in our gov- 


‘ernmental structure? Do you favor Finletter’s proposal for a system 


_ of dissolving both Congress and the Presidency when a deadlock 


occurs? Would it result in institutional reform? Suggest other re- 
forms which you feel are necessary to make representative govern- 


ment work. 
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